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life embodying all that is soundest in modern thought and research, 
this book of Dr. Osborne's gives as fascinating an account of the pre- 
historic condition of the earth and of the earliest forms of life that 
existed upon it as any reader could desire for his information and 
delight. 

Japan Day by Day. By Edward S. Morse. In two volumes. Boston 
and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

Few writers can ever have had at command so large a mass of in- 
teresting and picturesque details as had Edward S. Morse when he 
began to write his book, Japan Day by Day; and very few writers of 
the more learned sort know how, as Mr. Morse does, to make details 
fascinating just in themselves. The entire work comprising nearly 
a thousand large pages in all is fascinating from beginning to end. To 
say nothing of persons who desire full and accurate information for 
special reasons, the reader who cannot spend the greater part of a day 
in an armchair with this book for sole companion to his very great 
contentment is unfitted by temperament or education to appreciate one 
of the greatest pleasures that books can give. But to spend the greater 
part of a day in this way would be the act of a spendthrift. An hour 
or two at most should be allowed. With economy the book might be 
made to last a year. 

A singularly keen and rapid observer, scientifically minded, and 
well-versed in the art of living, Mr. Morse has treated of an almost 
infinite variety of subjects with a precision and zest not found in books 
of rewritten lectures, in travel-sketches, or in " interpretations." His 
work, which is mainly a record of day-to-day experience, as the title 
imparts, contains, nevertheless, special chapters upon such delightfully 
abstruse matters as " The Ainus," " Pottery Hunting in and About 
Kyoto," " Customs and Superstitions," " Falconry and Other Mat- 
ters." Opening the second volume at random, one finds on one page 
perhaps an account of the Japanese method of waking up a sleeper by 
a succession of taps gradually increasing in force, with the suggestion 
that this method ought to be adopted in all hospitals; on another a 
description of a curious crab. The multitude of sketches with which 
the volumes are illustrated greatly enhance the value and interest of 
the information contained in the text; and these sketches are much 
more illuminating than photographs usually are, for every one of them 
graphically explains an observation set forth in an adjoining paragraph. 

Mr. Morse writes with adequate responsibility and in a scholarly 
spirit. The fact that he was formerly a professor in the University 
of Tokio indicates the degree of his authority to write about Japan 
and suggests but does not fully reveal the extent of his opportunities. 
His book is authoritative, detailed, comprehensive; it is also zestful, 
almost "larky." The author had intended to write a work upon a 
technical zoological subject, and it required some urgency on the part 
of a wise friend to induce him to change his plans and write this treatise 
on Japan. The scientific work would doubtless have been of value, but 
Japan Day by Day is a book to charm the weary and to divert the sor- 
rowful. It would have been a misfortune if the writing of it had been 
indefinitely postponed. 



